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whom the theologians I have quoted believe, can, by definition, be 
"located" in human experience; but that God is denied by Absolute 
Idealism. The historical religions would all cease to exist if their 
anthropopathic gods were replaced by the Metaphysical Absolute. 4 
The affirmation of Bradley may not be gainsaid: the historical reli- 
gions demand "a person in the sense of a self, amongst and over 
against other selves, moved by personal relations and feelings toward 
these others — feelings and relations which are altered by the conduct 
of others. And, for their purpose, what is not this, is really nothing. 
... Of course, for us to ask seriously if the Absolute can be personal 
in such a way, would be quite absurd." I do not know that Professor 
Hocking is of another mind. I think not. He will, in any case, admit 
that as I was not speaking of the divine Reality of Metaphysics, but 
of a sympathetic Being known through his direct action in conscious- 
ness, I was not concerned with "total ultimate causes," but only with 
the gods of religion, i. e., beings arising from an induction upon par- 
ticular parts of the "inner life," and therefore entirely within the 
domain of science. 

To believe in God's existence because of a particular emotion, or 
of a particular idea or vision, is a mental process of the same species 
as the one which leads certain persons to the belief in spirits when 
they hear rappings in the wall, or when they are favored with 
"apparitions." Beliefs thus produced fall under the criticism of 
psychology. 

If theologians turn away from metaphysics, it is because meta- 
physics does not provide them with the God they desire, a God 
making possible the Christian religion. One of my purposes in the 
chapter mentioned was to force upon them one or the other horn 
of the dilemma in the presence of which they find themselves : either 
return to metaphysics from which you can not get what you want, 
or let science do the work which you are hardly willing to perform, 
and abide by the consequences. 

James H. Leuba. 

Brtn Mawr College. 
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Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic. Vol. IH. Beat Logic (Part I.). 

Interest and Art. James Mark Baldwin. London : George Allen and 

Company; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xvi + 

284. 

This is a continuation of the author's study of logic from the know- 
er's point of view. It is the genesis of " objects " and of the forms of our 

* See pages 245-255. 
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knowledge of objects, that the work attempts to describe. The first vol- 
ume was entitled "Functional Logic, or Genetic Theory of Knowledge," 
and the second volume, "Experimental Logic, or Genetic Theory of 
Thought." In the first volume the author deals with what he terms the 
pre-logical cognitive functions, and in the second with the logical cogni- 
tive functions. In the present volume the conclusions of the other two 
receive restatement in Parts I. and II. " with a view to their bearing on the 
problem of reality"; the "logic" of "affective" experience is discussed 
under the title, "The Logic of Practice," in Part m.; "Aesthetic Ex- 
perience " is discussed in Part IV. ; the " Modes of Immediacy " are pre- 
sented in Part V. ; while a further brief part proposes the new word Pan- 
calism (from the motto of the work as a whole, to koX.ov irai; ) as a name 
for the author's philosophy and projects the programme of another vol- 
ume, yet to appear, which will complete the work. 

In brief outline the argument of this third volume is as follows: We 
begin with the dualism (emphasized in Volume II.) of the actual and the 
imaginative, content and control, knowledge and semblance, — " this is the 
universal and ever-present contrast in the meanings of cognition." Every 
actual "thing" must have both renderings. "Belief motives make-be- 
lieve and make-believe engenders belief." The imaginative rendering is 
always instrumental to the actual and the true. "We make-believe in 
order that we may believe." Truths are simply confirmed imaginings, es- 
tablished prospectings. " The two controls (the inner and the outer) are 
now adjusted to each other through the mediation of ideas or thoughts." 
The instrumental is therefore not truth, but the imagination of something 
that may become truth. When we say that truth itself is instrumental, 
"we are not careful enough." Imaginative constructions, on the other 
hand, are personal and prospective, embodying a new moment of personal 
intention, and they are, as such, neither " common " nor " general." 

But to what end or ends is the imaginative instrumental? To two 
ends; namely, to the theoretical end which is "complete knowledge," and 
to the practical end which is the " good," " results which may in some way 
minister to the advancement of appetite, affection, disposition, conduct," 
"satisfactions or working practical effects." Hence arises the question 
whether these two ends exhaust the cases, " whether there are other types 
of apprehension which either set up still further ends, or in some way re- 
duce or reconcile the duality disclosed by these two?" To this question 
Baldwin replies, " There is a type of imaginative cognition, I wish at once 
to say, that does not allow of description under either of the two foregoing 
headings; a type which is motived not by the interest of completeness of 
knowledge or thought, nor yet by the interest of seeking satisfactions or 
working practical effects. There is a way of treating a content, usually 
and properly called 'esthetic,' that we may describe as both over-logical 
and over-practical, as not being strictly either of these, although involv- 
ing both of them" (p. 13). " The outcome of our investigation is that in 
the esthetic mode of experience so defined, we have the only inkling of the 
way that the self-reality of inner control which is the postulate of the 
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practical and the worthful, and the thing-reality of external control which 
is the presupposition of knowledge and truth, can in the process of ex- 
perience come together after having fallen apart in the development of 
cognition." 

The last statement may be regarded as the main thesis of this third 
volume. To establish it involves an investigation of interests, an answer 
to the questions why we are interested in the objects of practical knowl- 
edge and in those of theoretical knowledge. The author's answer to these 
two questions is one and the same. We are interested in these two types 
of knowledge at bottom because of a profound esthetic impulse which finds 
satisfaction now in practical knowledge and now in theory. Hence the 
fundamental categories of the ethico-political consciousness and the 
fundamental categories of the scientific consciousness, alike, are esthetic. 
Both types of consciousness and experience present a unity in manifold- 
ness of the esthetic type. Both are comprehended in a whole beautiful which 
is known in " contemplation." " The object of contemplative interest is 
not only an object, but an object that embodies and completes the self. 
The self is realized in it, and the experience becomes one that may be 
called absolute in certain well-defined senses." This experience, however, 
is never comparable to the Hindu Nirvana, "it is never a state of pure 
absorption and loss of personal consciousness in an 'ecstasy' of feeling. 
... It absorbs the object in the self, which becomes the principle of reali- 
zation of both knowledge and will ; at the same time that, as being a state 
in which the dualistic terms are merged, it has the immediateness of feel- 
ing." This esthetic contemplation is elsewhere spoken of as a type of 
imagination along with the theoretic and practical. Again, the terms in- 
tuition and sympathy are used to express aspects of the esthetic experience, 
as the terms completeness, perfection, and uniqueness express aspects of 
the beautiful whole. In the beautiful the self finds its final fulfilment and 
profound satisfaction. 

It is the self-interest which gives a priori universality and uncondition- 
ally imperative character to the moral obligations which get their content 
from the experienced consequences of conduct (pp. 102 ff.). And it is the 
same self-interest which through imitation and self-exhibition gives sig- 
nificance to the various forms of art (pp. 225 f. et a.). In a section on 
the correlation of practical and theoretical knowledge, the text maintains 
that the practical and the theoretical are, alike, knowledge, and that there- 
fore the fundamental logical considerations that apply to the one apply to 
the other also (pp. 106 ff.). When we sympathetically contemplate the 
good we find it to be the complement and fulfilment of the self just as 
when we thus esthetically contemplate the true. 

In a section on "Modes of Immediacy," three distinct types are dis- 
tinguished (p. 231), namely, the immediacy of primitive sentience, "pure 
experience" or feeling; the immediacy of completion or "transcendence" 
where purposes are fulfilled and the mystic sinks into his ecstasy; and the 
immediacy of "reconciliation" where the dualisms of truth and value, 
means and end, self and the external world, terminate,— an esthetic and 
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supra-rational coincidence of opposites such as Nicholaus of Cusa perhaps 
regarded as our final intuition of the real. It is of course the latter im- 
mediacy which Professor Baldwin regards as the reconciliation of the prac- 
tical and the theoretical, the inner and the outer, the worthful and the 
truthful. This leads to the definition of esthetic immediatism, — what 
Baldwin once called estho-monism, — and the invention of the name Pan- 
calism for the doctrine that " esthetic experience presents the profounder 
significance of which truth and utility (the theoretical and practical) are 
partial and immature factors. The intuition of reality reached in esthetic 
contemplation preserves all the meaning of fact or truth except its exter- 
nality to experience, and all that of use or worth except its subjectivity in 
experience ; thus essentially removing from the constitution of the real the 
opposition of inner and outer, subject and object (p. 256). "Again, it 
preserves all the meaning of what is established, the ' is,' except its mere 
actuality, and all that of the desirable, the ' ought,' except its mere ideal- 
ity; thus showing that the dualism of the actual and ideal is not intrinsic 
to the real" (p. 257). 

Such, in outline, is the doctrine of this volume. The intellectual pro- 
ject of the work is most interesting. We have great confidence in Bald- 
win's viewpoint, his way of reaching a statement of the problems of con- 
temporary philosophy, and also in his genetic method of investigation. 
But we find serious difficulties in some of his solutions. As I have else- 
where indicated, it seems to me that the dualism of inner and outer con- 
trols, the ego and the external world, is a presupposition of Baldwin's en- 
tire treatment of cognition. He has not shown how this dualism results 
from the growth of the cognitive functions. And, consequently, his 
esthetic experience, like Kant's purposive Urtheilskraft, can have only 
phenomenal validity. 

Again, if esthetic contemplation is a form of imaginative cognition, 
and the imaginative is always instrumental (as the work maintains), it 
would seem that the dual end to which it ought to be instrumental, since 
it in a way solves and comprehends the practical and theoretical forms of 
imagination, is practical and theoretical knowledge. In other words, the 
limitations which the book ascribes to these two forms of knowledge ought 
to be predicable of esthetic contemplation. It can be said in reply that the 
latter is a form of immediacy, while practical and theoretical knowledge 
are mediate. So the author teaches. But, as a form of immediacy, it is 
just feeling, a sense of satisfaction or wholeness, and from this point of 
view, the author's esthetic absolute differs only in name from the absolute 
of Mr. Bradley, — unless Baldwin means that this esthetic immediacy is 
merely the various immediate experiences of different human beings, in 
which case we have a reassertion of Romanticism. Esthetic contemplation 
is (1) a "type of imaginative cognition," (2) a "mode of immediacy," 
and (3) a sort of mystical union of opposites possessing what might be 
called ontological validity; and we find it impossible to unite these char- 
acterizations in an intelligible concept. 

Again, the distinction between what the book calls practical knowledge 
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and theoretical knowledge is most vague. The characterization of the 
former is to the present writer exceedingly unsatisfactory. Does Baldwin 
mean that practise can be reduced to terms of knowledge of practise? Is 
the whole world of human action, the world of rights and obligations, of 
freedom and responsibility, a mere epiphenomenon of esthetic immediacy? 
Perhaps the fourth volume will discuss this question and answer it, but we 
find the whole treatment of " The Logic of Practice," devoted as it is to 
the subject of affective logic in the sense of Ribot, to be inadequate as a 
treatment of the logic of ethico-political values. 

The entire subject of religious experience is reserved for the fourth 
volume, in which the meaning of the term reality is to be further investi- 
gated. We shall await with interest the appearance of that work. The 
method of the entire treatise is genetic, and hence different from the dia- 
lectic method of such a work as Bradley's " Appearance and Reality." 
Where the latter demolishes the pretensions of the intellect by an inexor- 
able logic, Baldwin's work simply attempts to show that for the knower 
the results of his theoretical and practical judgments are not absolutely 
valid. Have we, then, in the work, another of the creations of the romantic 
spirit in modern philosophy? Assuredly, it will not be the least of them 
in importance. 

G. A. Tawney. 
University of Cincinnati. 

History as Past Ethics: An Introduction to the History of Morals. 

Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston : Ginn & Company. 1913. Pp. 387. 

The author's thesis that the philosophy of ethics " must be based on a 
knowledge of the facts of the moral life of the race in all the various 
stages of the historic evolution " is in praiseworthy harmony with the so- 
ciological attitude of to-day, but it is to be doubted whether this book is a 
successful presentation of that thesis. The author is a veteran writer of 
historical text-books, and does not seem to possess a really sociological 
point of view. On examination the book turns out to be based not upon 
the facts of the moral life, that is, upon the ethical practises of the so- 
cieties discussed as related in the literature of historians, travelers, and 
anthropologists — the method which has made the works of Hobhouse and 
Westermarck so illuminating, — but rather upon the moral codes and 
sacred books and philosophic theorizing of the ethicists of the ages. The 
book is, therefore, not a real history of morals, if by morals we mean social 
practise into which enters the element of choice and approval, but a com- 
pilation and summary of the moral beliefs as codified by the articulate ele- 
ments of the societies. It is, in other words, a history of the moralists, 
rather than of morals. A true history of morals would involve much more 
than this ; it would have to include a genetic account of the ideals in rela- 
tion to the social complex, the mass realization of those ideals and their 
slow alteration through the ages. 

The author's point of view is too static, — one might say, too ethical. 
For he insists upon interpreting the ideals, beliefs, and prejudices of the 



